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Genpoccamph cahagonee ebishecsiveceveats ** VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” * 

, COWwPER. 

VOL. L.} ree ee . [No. 16, 

PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, APRIL 18th, 180i. 
| TRAVELS. before the Prussian conquest, the abbots of the|his arm. He said six dollars. It was, doubt- 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. {great cloisters, at Grusau, and Leubus, and per-|less, at least a dollar more than any of the mer- 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XVI. 


Waldenburg, 16¢h August, 1800. 
From the gloister, at Grusau, (the day before 
yesterday ) we returned, to dine with Mr Ruck, 
at Landeshut. It,was,aformal dinner, of thirty 
persons, according, tothe fashion of the country ; 
we sat down soon after one, and rose from table 
‘ust before six. The whole of this time is em- 
ployed in eating: for, the ladies and gentlemen 
all rose. together, and there was very little wine 
drank. But,.as only one dish is served at a time, 
and in a dinner of. three courses, every dish 
must be handed round to every guest, the inter- 
vals between the dishes, are, of course, very long ; 
the usual time of sitting, on such occasions, we 
are told, is about seven hours; but it was here 
abridged, out of complaisance to us. After din- 
ner, we, Walked in the garden, and coffee was 
served in.an arbour, where we sat some time, 
and conversed. As evening came on, the com- 
pany sat down.to cards, and played, until eleven, 
when. a. cold collation was served in another 
room. We were now permitted, as strangers, 
to return to oun inn; but the rest of the compa- 
py continued, at their cards, and the collation, 
until half pasttwelve. This is the usual course 
of a great dinner, in Silesia. The company con- 
sisted of the principal linen-merchants, and the 
Lutheran clergy of the place. Among them, I 
found men of agreeable manners, and of consi- 
derable information; but none of them spoke 
any other language, than German. In general, 
throughout Silesia, speaking French is consi- 
dered as an.affectation of high life, and a sort of 
ridicule is cast upon it; so that many, who are 
well versed in the language, scruple at speaking 
it, even with astranger. For myself, [like this 
so much the better.—It forces me to make a 
trial of my strength in German, and affords me 
some help, in the acquisition of this language. 


Yesterday: morning, we went to see the Luther- 
an church, at Landeshut, and its library. The 
chureh is built exactly upon the same model, as 
that of Hirschberg, though not so large, nor, like 
that, decorated with paintings. The library is 
small, and consists, chiefly, of theological books. 
Its principal curiosity, is a: manuscript volume, 
containing original letters, from persons of dis- 
tinguished name, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies ; among the rest, are a few from Lu- 
ther, and many, from his friend and assistant, 
Melancthon. 

- The number of catholics, and of evangelics, 


haps others, were members of the states. There 
are no Lutheran bishops; but the ecclesiastical 
concerns are under the superintendency of a con- 
sistory, at Breslau, subordinate to the minister 
of justice, at Berlin, who presides over the whole 
ecclesiastical department. The salaries of the 
}Lutheran clergy are very low, none of them a- 
mounting to two hundred Prussian dollars a year. 


After viewing Mr. Ruck’s bleachery, which 
differs very little from those we had seen before, 
we came, yesterday afternoon, three German 
miles from Landeshut, to this town. The coun- 
try still continues to be enchantingly beautiful, 
and the roads excellent, though very hilly.— 
When we had come about two thirds of the way, 
we passed through the little town of Gottesberg, 
and before almost every house, saw women, 
boys, and girls, me ay employed, in knit- 
ting worsted stockings, of which, that is the 
principal manufacturing place. Thus, upon al- 
most every mile of our passage, we behold in- 
dustry, with a different, and always with an use- 
ful occupation. But itis always a great alloy, 
to the satisfaction we receive from this prospect, 
that it is accompanied with that of wretchedness. 
The peor people, who are thus continually toil- 
ing, can scarcely earn a sufficiency for their bare 
subsistance, and are subjected to various heavy 
oppressions. ‘The linen manufactories, in :parti- 
cular, which raise large fortunes to the mercharts 
who export them from the cities, scarcely give 
bread to the peasants, who do all the valuable 
part of the work. 


Here, at Waldenburg, the inn where we lodge, 
is, as uSual, situated inthe ring, or public square, 
which I described to you, in-my last; and this 
being a market day, we have had, all the fore- 
noon, a crowd of peasants under our windows, 
each of them, with one or two pieces of linen, 
in a bag, standing, and waiting for a purchaser. 
The merchant offers his price, and if it is agreed 
to, marks it upon the piece of linen, which the 
peasant then carries to the purchaser’s store, and 
receives his money. But it is said, that the 
merchant often marks the linen, with the price 
he offers, even when the seller refuses to let it 
go at so low arate ; and, as the peasant cannot 
efface immediately the mark of the chalk, he 
scarcely ever can obtain, from a-subsequent pur- 
chaser, any more, than he sees has been offered 
for the piece before. Thus, the price is made 
dependent, in great degree, upon the will of 
the purchaser; and the peasant, who feels him- 
self, by the iniquitous constitution of civil socie- 
ty, a degraded being, subdued alike in soul and 


throughout Silesia, is nearly equal; but, in ali/body, has neither the spirit to resent, nor the 


the manufacturing parts of the province, the pro- 
Portion of the catholics is much smaller—scarce- 
lyof one:to ten. The archbishop of Breslau, is 
the only catholic prelate inthe province; though, 


right to claim redress, against this abominable 
imposition. We called up, this morning, one of 
these peasants from our windows, and asked 


him, the price of the piece of linen he had under 











chants would have given him ; but I was dispos- 
ed to see what would be the effect of giving him 
his own price, and told him, we would take it.— 
|He no sooner saw, what accomodating traders 
he had to deal with, than he began to extol the 
excellency of his linens, and to urge me to give 
him more than he had asked. This I refused; 
and though the poor fellow had certaimly sold 
his goods higher than he had expected, EF am 
afraid, he went away, rather regretting that he 
had not demanded more, than pleased, that he 
had got so much. 

We have, this day, visited the coal-mines, 
which are within an English mile of the town. 
A subterraneous canal, the entrance into which 
reminds one of the poetical descents of epic he- 
oes, to the infernal regions, conducts oné to the 
spot, whence the miners draw the coal. You go 
down in a boat, flat-bottomed, about a yard wide, 
and ten feet long. ‘The canal is not more than 
four feet wide, and equally deep, and over it, is 
an arch, about as high, hewed, in many places, 
through the solid rock. Jtis nearly an English 
mile long, and strikes deeper and deeper, under 
ground, until the surface of the earth, overhead, 
is more than 150 feet above you. ‘The boat is 
pushed along, through the canal, by two men, 
one standing at eaca end, who, with a short 
stick it the hand, press it against the sides of the 
arch, that goes over the canal. After you have 
advanced about two thirds of the way, youcome 
to lanes, which open on one side, and lead two 
or three hundred yards, to the places, where,the 
coal is cut out from the side of the mine; but we 
could not see the miners at work this day, be+ 
cause, they were employed in exercises for a 
solemn procession, which is inténded, in coms 
pliment to the queen, who is expected here the 
next week. ‘This water communication, from 
the surface of the earth to the bottom of the 


portation of the coal, from its original dungeon, 
to the regions of day, is an English contrivance, 
very recently, and with.some reluctance, adopt- 
ed here. ‘The further we go, and the more we 
see, the greater reason we have, to be convinced 
that England is the country, where genius and 
science, has been. the most successfully applied 
to the improvement of the arts and manufac- 
tures. Yours, &c. 
== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE RURAL WANDERER. No. XVIII.. 


Dicite : Quandoquidem in molli consedimus herbg; 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbes ; 

Nunc frondent sylvz, nunc fermosissimus annus. 

Virc. Ecl. 3: 

Very probably, the Wanderér would have still 

indulged “a little more slumber,” had neta voice, 
‘“ Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes,” 

called him, to awake, ramble, and moralize.— 





mine, which so prodigiously facilitates the trans- ~ 
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During the gloom of winter, his mind is void of 
ideas ; and the mental stores, are not always re- 
plenished, cum zephyris, et hirundine prima. To 
his southern readers, in particular, he owes an 
apology; and, from personal knowledge of the 
climate of Philadelphia, hehasa right to declare, 
that the furious winds, and dark skies of winter, 
are exchanged, for the zephyrs and the serenity 
of spring, on a much later day, at the feet of the 
Green Mountains, than on the banks of the De- 
laware. 

The pleasures which resylt from a country 
life, and the contemplation of nature, have been, 
in every age, the theme of writers, to whose ge- 
nius, that of the author approaches, in no greater 
degree, than the rill to the river, or the terrace 
to the mountain. The domuis, et placens uxor, the 
rural abode, and the conjugal companion, have 
been admired and praised, by the first poets and 
philosophers, both of the Roman and English 
Augustan ages. True happiness, says Addison, 
delights in shade and solitude, and naturally 
seeks fields and fountains, woods and meadows. 
Of all the seasons, the spring has been considered 
as the most auspicious to enjoyment, virtue, and 
reflection. It has been said, that the mind must 
be gloomy indeed, which can derive no pleasure 
from the view of expanding nature: and, while 
Heaven graciously bestows upon us the buds 
and blossoms of a future harvest, we have been 
reminded to detest {ngratitude, that most odious 
of the vices, which we learn from Xenophon, to 
the honour of the Persians, was severely punish- 
ed by their laws. ‘The soul of sensibility, can- 
not, however, if she would, yield herself wholly, 
even at this season, to pleasing emotions. Oc- 
casional clouds, and chilly breezes, associate the 
ideas of dark passion, and cold inhumanity. An 
unsupported flower, a lonely sprig of verdure, 
recall to the mind the cheerless fortune of too 
many of those, who can boast the greatest share 
of genius, and of goodness. It is an unpleasant 
truth, that there are men, who, from the malice 
of mere ignorance, essay to plant thistles, and 
strew thorns, in the path where genius wanders: 
and it is equally true, that there are some, who, 
possessing a portion of this divine quality them- 
seves, envy it in others, and labour to sink its 
value, in the estimation of the world. But their 
unkind efforts, though prevalent for the moment, 
are generally vain at last. Genius, like the sun, 
may be tinged with spots, and shaded by a pass- 
ing cloud: genius may be darkened by the con- 
flict of the passions, as is the sun, by the com- 
motion of the elements: but the orb of mind, 


like the luminary of day, will, in the end, dis-| 


erse the clouds,with which it is enveloped, and 
bead with added lustre. — 

Now, says Horace, while the herbage returns 
to the fields, and the leaves to the trees, we should 
discard dull cate, and indulge all the social af- 
fections. ‘The poet was right. ‘There is scarce- 
Iv any thing worth living for, but the pleasures 
of society; and one of the last characters of 
which the author would be emulous, would be 
that of the mere economical plodder, void of 
taste, urbanity, and fancy. A learned ancient 
has remarked, that a walk with a friend, is not 
only more pleasant, but more éasy, than a soli- 
tary ride in a chariot. roe jJucundus in via pro- 
vehiculo est. Mn this réspect, the author is pecu- 
liarly fortunate. He cannot say, with an eminent 
Gallic author, that he is the only one in his vil- 
lage, who can hold a pen. In the scene of his 
residence, there are persons of taste and letters. 
Around his humble habitation, the flowers of 
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friendship and of genius bloom, as well as those 


which adorn the mead and the garden. But, 
occasional abstraction of mind, from the ordi- 
nary concerns oflife,is not unfriendly to the social 
feelings. Tompson, a convivial bard, was re- 
markable for it. Of the ancients, not to men- 
tion many eccentric philosophers, HoRace was 
fond of rambling, so/us et expeditus curis, in the 
Sabine grove: and P.iny, the politest of the Ro- 
mans, delighted in silent and solitary hunting, 
and found “ Minerva as fond of traversing the 
hills, as Diana.”? In humble imitation of these 
ancient worthies, the Wanderer sometimes roams 
along the bank of the river, in such a perfect ab- 
sence of mind, that, did the penurious state of 
his finances permit him to possess a watch, he 
would, probably, like Witt Honeycoms, in the 
Spectator, ‘‘ squir it away,” into the stream, and 
pocket up a pebble in its room. Frequent soli- 
tude, is neither unpleasant nor unfruitful. In 
solitude, when we perceive, that ‘ every green 
leaf swarms with inhabitants,” and that, ** a mo- 
ral is written upon every flower,” we are led to 
an involuntary adoration of that great and benefi- 
cent Being, who created us, and is the bestower 
of all our enjoyments. 

Every essayist, not only by his profession, but 
by special licence from the court of criticism, has 
the privilege of being as desultory as he pleases. 
Of this privilege, the Wanderer has well availed 
himself. He will close with ** a word,” not ** to 
the wise,”’ but to the “‘ over wise,” the over anx- 
ious, the poor, and the disconsolate. At this 
pleasing season, let the children of melancholy 
‘¢ turn from the evil of their ways.” Let the 
discarded lover turn his attention to a more me- 
ritorious fair one, and not, like a certain charac- 
ter in Terence, swear enmity, or at least oblivion, 
of the sex at large. Let the unfortunate, of all 
conditions, suspend the reign of sorrow. The 
beauties of nature, are not, as we learn, from 
history, the Persian ladies were, exposed to sale 
at auction ; but the sons and daughters of poverty, 
equally with the family of affluence, are per- 
mitted to inhale the fragrance of the western 
breeze, and to regale their eyeswith the verdure, 
and their ears with the music, of the vernal sea- 
son. 


MISCELLANY. 
CHARACTER OF EDMUND BURKE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 
Str, 


For the sentiments contained in tne enclosed attempt ata 
sketch of the illustrious Edmund Burke, there will not be 
‘‘ aught set down in extenuation.” Inthe execution, there 
will be seen some of the enthusiasm, with much of the 
faults and defects of a young hand. For its length, the 
apology is, that with any justice to the subject, it has not 
been felt reasonable to say less. Perhaps in this it may 
be better tolerated, when it is considered, that the com- 
modity of politics can, by no means, be accused of having 
yet monopolized much share in your literary mart. If 
against this two-fold allowance, there remains in the 
piece, any thing, in the opinion of Mr. Oldschool, sufficient 
to permit it a place in the Port Folio,-its insertion, at a 
convenient season, will oblige his very respectful and obe- 
dient servant, “ THE AUTHOR. 


It is, perhaps, scarcely more presumptuous to 
essay a sketch of the departed glories of this 
great man, than it is idle to expect, at this day, 
a due remuneration of honour and regard for his 
memory, which even this western world cught 
to feel a grateful interest in bestowing. Perad- 
venture, when the infectious spirit of base obse- 
quiousness to plebeian insolence and domination 





shall have been repressed; when the crude and | 


—s— 


incoherent dreams of Utopian mania have fied, 
when the'triple league of infidel blasphemy, ¢ 
desperate and sacrilegious rebellion, and of 
start and usurping tyranny, shall have been broke, 
and driven back, then, and not till then, may th. 
labours of the illustrious crusader against deg, 
potism, impiety, and crime, be duly remembered, 
and estimated in the public sentiment: whil 
the affectionate admiration of the good and th. 
wise shall be encouraged, with virtuous conf, 
dence, to direct their requiems from every quay, 
ter, in thankful harmony, to his tomb; and to 
spread, with generous enthusiasm, increasiy 
and immortal laurels on ‘the grave in which 
their druid lies.” 


To speak appropriately and adequately of Eq. 
mund Burke, it will, perhaps, readily be con. 
fessed, is unattainable; since, to the task there 
should be brought an eloquence, no less diffy: 
sive, choice, animated, lofty, and pathetic, thay 
that which marked the genius of the effulgent 
luminary, between whose beams and a pervers¢ 
and devious age, the darkness of death is irre. 
vocably interposed. Of him, who has so admit. 
ably celebrated cotemporary oe in his 
faithful, yet splendid, eulogy of Chatham ; 
with a master-hand of friendship, “ smiling ig 
tears,” at the recollection of the past, could s9 
affectingly delineate the pious and patriotic sen. 
timent, the inflexible and unsullied honour, thé 
social and private virtues, of the noble Keppel; 
of the incomparable orator, from whose chaste 
and glowing description the most highly distin 
guished, and excellent in character, seemed, on 
various Occasions, to borrow new lustre, who, 
alas ! can there be now found competent to speak? 
Who qualified to proclaim his worth and tell his 
fame? Gifted, by the bounty of nature, witha 
capacity the most comprehensive the mind 
of Edmund Burke was early enriched by dll 
the classical luxuriance of antiquity. Ina coun 
try, which knows how to cherish and appre. 
ciate scholastic learning, he was educated into 
an intimate acquaintance with Greek and Roman 
literature, which familiarized to him all that is ex: 
quisite and valuable in their poets, and orators, 
and historians. Such was the knowledge, which 
served as the first and sure foundation whereon 
the magnificent edifice of his future,eminence 
was erected....a knowledge, which he ever after- 
wards delighted to cultivate and educe....a know- 
ledge now more than ever sanctioned by the rail- 
ings of that despicable equality which would 
destroy whatever is calculated to add dignity to 
man, or to exalt him above the sphere of its own 
villainous level. On this rich and venerable 
stock, Mr. Burke engrafted the most select fruit 
in the elegant and variegated walks of the lite 
rary garden of England, added to the most pre- 
cious productions of foreign soils. Nor were 
his mental possessions confined only to the more 
polite and facile embellishments; but, incited 
by a vehement thirst fer erudite acquirements, 
commensurate with his lively and -unconquerable 
fotce of apprehension, he successfully penetrated 
to the most hidden stores in the various in- 
proved branches of modern science. With ne 
tive talents, thus aided and fortified, Mr. Burke 
could not fail to bring into public life, an irresist- 
ible claim to the notice of a wise and generous 
nation. Accordingly, on the grand theatre of 
political exhibition, in ‘ the chosen temple and 
favourite habitation of British fame,” the House 
of Commons, he soon commenced his careé?: 
and, for a long progress of years, until the season 
of his retirement, he continued to astonish and 
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Jumine, and to shine conspicuous among the 
ymary orbs in ‘the system of that illustrious 
pody- During the whole period, in which he 
sided with the opposition, in the many warm and 
yigorous productions of his pen, and the most 
impassioned efforts of his transcendent elocution, 
‘tshould be recollected, to the honour of Mr. 
Burke, that while maintaining a spirited contest 
qvainstthe ministerial policy, he has left notraces 
of aberration by which he can be accused of hav- 


A ing, in the most unguarded moment of irritation, 


asserted the doctrines of licentious disorder... 
of having intentionally assisted to confound, mis- 
guide, or delude....or of ever sacrificing, for an 
instant, the rights and dignity of his station to 
the audacity of mobbish pretension, or the veer- 
ing breath of popular applause. But the period 
in his history, wherein he should now more par- 
ticularly be held upto contemplative admiration, 
js from the epoch when, on the event of the ter- 
riic and execrable revolution in France, he burst, 
with honest magnanimity, the trammels of party, 
and indignantly severed every tainted connec- 
tion, by boldly unfurling a radiant flag of war- 
fare against the demontac enemy of social being. 
With the ken of prophetic-wisdom, Mr. Burke 
was the first to foresee, and predict, the devour- 
ing and desolating effects of that tremendous ex- 
plosion, on morals, religion, and law. Atamo- 
ment of general infatuation, he had the hardy 
resolution to stem the tempestuous current from 
French insanity ; and, with a warning voice, to 
expose to mankind the rocks, and quicksands, 
and siren perils of that destructive sea. From 
that instant he continued to be assaulted by a 
hostile array of profane philosophy, enraged jaco- 
binism, seditious nobility, profligate ambition, 
and grovelling democracy ; all conjoined under 
one motley banner, by the same infamous unity 
of end. But the arrows of pigmy malevolence 
reached not, or fell, harmless, from the firm 
front of the mighty Colossus. 


bocnbabaniam seveccocsccseseee’® The hero rose, 
Her xgis, Pallas o’er his shoulders throws.” 


Incessantly was he accused of wantonly ex- 
citing the most chimerical alarm, and of fabri- 
cating fictitious consequences on the change in 
France, alike injurious to the purity of her de- 
signs, and the cause of political reformation. By 
asingular fatality, France herself-answered his 
accusers, and justified him. Her conduct rea- 
lized * to the uttermost,” every dreadful antici- 
pation he had made; and, with a melancholy co- 
incidence, most of her deeds of darkness and in- 
iquity have been perpetrated in the exact order, 
and by the very means, which he had anxious- 
ly foretold. | What was once treated as the ex- 
travapant ravings ef a prolific imagination, ap- 
pears now to be scarcely any thing more-than a 
simple representation of the obvious connections 
of cause and effect....an authentic history, writ- 
ten on the scene of action, of what had already 
occurred, instead of a prospectiye view of that, 
which was likely to happen. As a statesmap, 
he might have enjoyed this remarkable testi- 
mony in favour of his sagacity, if, as a man, he 
had not possessed a heart sensibly alive to the 
miseries and future dangers of suffering, and per- 
secuted humanity. , 

To say that the exalted character of Mr. 
Burke was unalloyed by failings, would be to ar- 
rogate for him what can never be the lot of im- 
perfect man. Malice has pleased itself with 
dwelling on his haughty contumely, his intempe- 
rate hyperbole, and imprudent precipitance ; but, 
ia this respect, even the exaggerated picture she 
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has drawn, imputes to him no weaknesses but 
those of an ardent and towering mind, retrieving 
every error by an hundred-fold weight of sterling 
merit. ‘Tothe charge of corrupt apostacy in his 
latter years, which, without believing, his foes 
are obliged to use as a weapon of protection to 
their own depravity, it would be insulting to his 
memory to deignareply. ‘To them, the dif- 
ference between honest independence, and venal 
versatility, is as unintelligible, as that which se- 
parates rational freedom from the saturnalian 
uproar of anarchy. Nor can they comprehend, 

‘rom their own feelings, why a man, of undis- 
guised and ingenuous nature, should renounce 

the ties.of former associates, when their princi- 
ples of conduct ceased to accord, without being 
actuated by the mercenary motives of prostitute 
cupidity. But to America, it will remain aproud 
monument of honour on record, that the same 

Edmund Burke, who, inthe hour of her distress, 

signalized himself as the able champion of her 
cause, should have been the first to oppose the 

ruins and convulsions of Gallic tumult. Lether 

then manifest her gratitude by attending to the 

sound and orthodox lessons which, in his last 

days, the venerable veteran in polity has so im- 

pressively pronounced, and sorrowfully illus- 

trated. Above all, at a crisis when it is become 

so peculiarly necessary to instil loyal snd sacred 

principles into the minds of her you:h, let the 

rising generation be taught to know and respect 

his hallowed services, and to emulate the enlarg- 

ed powers, and delightful models, which his 

works display. In the tendency to imitate him, 

they must aspire to the most extensive attain- 

mesits of studious application ; for the sources of 
his captivating oratory are as unbounded as the 

range of visible creation. At his command, each 
department of nature opened wide its treasures ; 

and science stood like a handmaid to supply him 
with all her “ gorgeous imagery.” Every de- 
scription of rhetorical power belonged to him, 
that always seeming most eminently his own, 
which at the moment he was wielding. At one 
time, we may behold him in a dazzling blaze of 
awful majesty, as when imprecating public ven- 
geance against the mantled tyrant of India; and 
again, in mild, yet glowing serenity, appearing 
the consecrated guide of homage to superior 
goodness when inyoking blessings on the god- 
like virtue of the philanthropic Howard. If 
inthis moment, like “ the mighty master” when 
“he sung the fallen Darius,” he leads us in the 

thraldom of pensive melancholy, at the sad and 
unworthy fate of beauteous and august royalty ; 
in the next, wé are awakened by the loud trum- 

pet of righteous indignation against the rabble 

oppressor, till lost in sullen recollection that the 
honourable days of chivalrous enterprise are no 
more. No idea was to him too vast or sublime 

for apposite expression. With impetuous force, 
he ransacked the whole material world for meta- 
phor and analogy, seizing and rejecting at plea- 
sure, in his gigantic stride. To him alone, per- 
haps, it has appertained to utter, in equal lan- 
guage, the savage abominations of the heretic 
republic. With the magic wand of his genius, 
riding in the storm, he has been able to swell a 
wild hurricane of eloquence, irregular, perturbed, 
and overwhelming, significant of the eruptive 
violence and relentless fury of that system of 
riotous turmoil, which, from its blackest deep, 
he has explored, and turnec up to the shuddering 
senses of civilized man. 


Such is a faint resemblance of what was Ed- 





‘mund Burke. When alive, so-rarely was he en-'their writings to be examined? when, if‘viewed 
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dowed, that in all speeches and writings, how- 
ever important the subject, he never failed to ex- 
cite, at will, the most curious interest in what- 
ever concerned himself. More fortunate, per- 
haps, in this, than the Roman orator....in him, 
egotism was no longer disgusting ; and vanity, 
itself, putting off its title with its grossness, was 
gracefully refined into an attractive ornament of 
bland persuasion. Pleased and obedient, when- 
ever he digressed to bring himself into view, his 
followers insensibly forgot the high-way of his 
argument, and even inclined to lament his return 
to it, as a departure from his proper theme. Of 
a personage thus highly privileged and deserved- 
ly favoured, a very humble attempt to trace back 
the prominent and characteristic features, may 
gain some indulgence from his liberal adherents, 
and confederates in principle. To a liege ad- 
mirer, it is the welcome occasion for rendering 
fealty to that glory which, resting on the un-. 
changeable basis of religious and political truth, 
shall stand as arock of adamant, defying the ma- 
lignant rage of the fiends of faction, scepticism, 
and innovation. 

== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


[You will please to dispose of the inclosed, as it may seem’te 
you best to merit; as the writer submits it wholly to your 
judgment—and will be equally satisfied, should it eitber 
find its way into an obscure corner of your paper, or be 
consigned to oblivion. ] 

I have observed, with regret, in some of your 
former numbers, a too great propensity to criti- 
cism: for, although it may be urged in your be- 
half, that you are not the writer of all that appears 
in your paper—yet, are you supposed to sanction, 
by your approbation, the sentiments offered to 
the public, through that medium. As you are 
not, probably, aware of all the disadvantages,. 
resulting therefrom, you may condescend, per- 
haps, to bestow on a new, 'and very humble essay- 
ist, Some small share of attention, while endea- 
vouring to pointout the too probable consequences 
of this so scrutinizing judgment, passed on those’ 
not so capable of ascertaining grammatical pro-- 
priety, as some of your correspondent seem to. 
be. Itis to be recollected, in the first place, that 
all are not favoured, with the talent of elegant 
and correct composition, cither as furnished from 
nature, or assisted by education ; and yet, many. 
such might pass, with the world at large, as being 
adequate to the statement of their sentiments, in 
adecent, plain way. ‘Those sentiments, result- 
ing from good judgment, and experience, might 
have, on many of your readers, an happy influ- 
ence, both as to morals and manners; I mean, 
those who do not read merely to criticise. 

You have invited genius, wit, verse, and cri- 
ticism, but seem to have forgotten the sober’ 
moralist, who, such an one, as I have described, . 
would almost shrink from appearing in print, 
lest he should be found guilty of the enormity of 
one’ ungrammatical sentence, which might ex- 
pose him to the mortification of a public repre-- 
hension; and, since a celebrated production, 


on its author, has been so unyenerously dissect- 
never ‘¢ dreamt of fame,” expect to find mercy ? 
You have formerly invited correspondents from 
among the females? Will not the objection above 


stated, apply imthis case. How will they ven- 


in those nicer rules, by which they must expect 





which hitherto has been thought to reflect credit- 


ed, how shall the feeble attempts of those, who. 


ture to come forward, with ali their mexperience, 
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perhaps with a more indulgent eye, they might 
not always be found devoid of taste and useiul- 
ness. 

As it seems to have some reference to my 
present subject, I will take the liberty, here, of 
reminding you, Mr. Oldschool, that you did 
not signalize your known sentiment and feeling, 
in giving countenance, some time since, to some 
comments, meant possibly, to pourtray the gene- 
ral foibles of the sex,above referred to; but which 
seemed to fix themselves more particularly.— 
The bringing forward individual characters, and 
dressing them out in exaggerated colours, either 
of praise or censure, must be offensive to their 
delicacy. On the subject of praise, however, as 
much the more pardonable, I will not further 
enlarge; but, on that of gross, and unqualified 
censure, I must be allowed more fully to express 
myself. To make rather a rough simile, it can- 
not any more be expected to amend certain 
improprieties pointed out, than, that after an 
offender has beea publicly chastised, he can 
be supposed to retain a regard to character, 
which being once considered as lost, he be- 
comes indifferent, what vices mark his future 
conduct. ‘This observation, it is true, does 
not extend to all. Some, may have an in- 
ward compunction for their faults ; but even the 
consciousness of reform, the only possible conso- 
lation, from the forfeited respect of our fellow 
beings, is éften found incompetent, wholly, to 
recompense us for the want of reputation in the 
world. Even upon this ground, then, should we 
not be careful, how we expose to general view, 
supposed deviations from rectitude; and, above 
all, when they glance, however slightly, on the 
sacred character of a female? 

Your weekly reviews of theatrical perform- 
ances and performers, have been, as far as I am 
enabled to judge, made with taste and accuracy. 
Those are subjects, submitted to the opinions, 
and of course, liable to the inspection of all. In 
none of your remarks, Mr, Oldschool, have I 
observed the least disposition to wound, unne- 
cessarily, the feelings of those candidates for 
public favour ; from one of the first performers, 
which the American stage has ever exhibited, to 
the evident, the less blameable insufficiency of 
those of lesser note, have you been gentle in re- 
proof; and by a generous encouragement, when 
they have merited approbation, incited them to 
further improvement. 

Having, after much hesitation, veatured upon 
the preceding remarks, I must, before I take my 
leave, entreat, that they meet no critic’s com- 
ment—but, that the intention, with which they 
were written, may, like charity, be suffered to 

“cover a multitide of errors errors, which 
must abound, when the writer never recollects 
to have committed to memory a single rule of 
Einglish grammar; but who, in presuming to 
become’ your feeble admonisher, is actuated by 
being 

YOUR REAL FRIEND. 


DIESERTATION ON FABLE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 

Although a just and precise definition of fable 
comes not within my view at present, I would 
adopt, generally, Fontaine’s denomination of his 
own volume; 


An ample drama of an hundred acts, 


W hose scene’s the universe. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


r In effect,a fable is alittle drama; it has its ex- 
position, its plot, and itsdénouement. Whether 
beasts or gods, trees or men, be its personages, 
they must first narrate to me their object; they 
must excite my interest in a situation or event ; 
and leave me satisfied with the result. Had I 
the hardihood, it could not be difficult to desig- 
nate in the first fable of LaFontaine, whichsheuld 
present itself, the prologue; the exposition fre- 
quently made in soliloquy, as in ‘“* Le Berger et 
son Troupeau ;” the interest, excited by situation, 
as in *¢ La Colombe & le Tourmi;” the danger, 
gathering through its numerous acts, as in “ L’ 
Alouetto &F ses Petits; andthe catastrophe, most 
frequently recited, but sometimes represented, as 
in ** Le Coup devenu Berger.” 


As the fabulist derives no aid from real exhi- 
bition, or from the imposture of the theatre, his 
necessary and most prominent talent must be for 
painting. ,He- must present that stage, and those 
actors which he has not; he must create his dra- 
pery and decorations; he must even perform 
what he writes: and he must embody for his rea- 
der every grimace and expression of the counte- 
nance, each gesture and attitude of the body. 
United to this, must there necessarily be the rare 
and difficult art of pleasantry ; that pleasantry 
too, which is the creature both of mind and con- 
stitution. It is this art, the most desirable as it 
grows out of innocence, which charms us with 
the world, because it satisfies us with ourselves... 
converts every action and duty into pleasure ; 
and frees us, without trouble, from a thousand 


painful foibles, for the equally easy institution of 


a thousand pleasurable faculties. In truth, it is 
in my mind, the genuine philosophy ; contented 


with little, yet boasting not its merit; resigned 


© 


others, by the mere communication of its own. 


It is this gaiety which I demand in a narrator ; it 


attaches to itself, nature, grace, and simplicity. 
The talent of painting, you know, includes the 
fascinations of style and verse. He, who has 
both endowments, may flatter himself, not of an 
equality with La Fontaine, but of being tolerated 


afterhim. ‘‘ Are youserious,” said [ “and yet 


pretend to encourage me? If your detail speaks 
of the least to be exacted from the fabulist, what 
think you will become ofme? Destroy my fables, 
or prove not their insufficience. Let me answer 
you however....that the elegant Phedrus is any 
thing but gay; that the laconic Esop is very lit- 
tle more so; that Gay is seldom any-thing but a 
philosopher in a bad humour, and notwithstand- 
ing’”’..«..°* Those gentlemen” replied the old 
man ‘ have nothing in common with you. 
Apart froma difference of age, language, and 
nation, think that Phedrus was among the Ro- 
mans, as Gay with the English, the first who 
wrote fables in verse. I dispute not their pre- 
tentions; yet believe me that word first fortifies 
their reputation. As to your Esop, IF say not 
that he stood in the same relation to Greece, be- 
cause I am persuaded that he never lived.” 
‘¢ What, can he then, whose works [have studied, 
whose life by Meziriac, La Fontaine, and by ma- 
ny others I have read, this Phrygian so famous 
for his deformity, his wit, and sagacity, can he 
then have been an imaginary personage ? What 
are your proofs? Who then can have been the 
inventor of the apologue?” ‘ Your questions 
press alittle”, he remarked with mildness, ‘‘and 
are urging me to a scientific discussion to which 
my moderate knowledge cannot be adequate. 





For what regards Esop, I refer, you to a treatise 


to inevitable evil, yet chiding not the fertility of 
complaint; and constituting the happiness of 


by Boulanger upon the uncertainty which atteng 
the earliest writers of antiquity. You will the, 
ascertain that this renowned fabulist, whom hi,,. 
torians have placed in the sixth century befor, 
Christ, was, according to his own relation, the 
cotemporary of Croesus king of Lydia, of Nectg.: 
nabo king of Egypt posterior by a hundred ang 
eighty years, and of the courtesan Rhodope, whg 
at the distance of eighteen centuries from Crq, 
sus, erected one of the Egyptian pyramids, 
Here are anachronisms to justify the rejection of 
every existing biography of Esop. 

As to his works, they are attributed by the 
orientals to Lochman, surnamed the Wise, a fy, 
bulist, who has been celebrated in Asia for mil, 
lions of years ; and reported, like Esop, to haya 
been a slave, ugly and deformed. Boulang. 
argues very plausibly their identity. It is true, 
he derives as good reasons from etymology, ang 
the affinities of Phznician, Hebrew, and Arabig 
names, to prove that Lochman the wise might 
have been king Solomon. He goes further, and 
comparing all the identities, the relation of 
names, and similarity of story, infers that this 
Solomon, so revered in the east for his wisdom 
wit, power, and achievements, was Joseph the 
son of Jacob, and prime minister of Egyp,, 
Then returning to Esop, with great ingenuity he 
measures him with Joseph; both reduced tg 
slavery, and elevating the condition of their mag. 
ters; both envied and persecuted, yet both for. 
giving ; both discovering in vision their futurg 
glory, and deriving their emancipation from the 
vision; both adept in.the mystery of inten 
pretation; and both“enjoying the sunshine of 
royalty, the one in Egypt, and the other in Ba 
bylon.” 

«+ But without adopting every hypothesis of 
Boulanger, I am convinced that Esop is. merely 
a name, under which Greece domesticated the 
fables of Asia. We have drawn every thing 
from the treasury of the East; and fable above 
every thing retains the indications of its origin. 
This passion for parable, this habit of convers- 
ing by images, of covering truth with a presers 
vative veil, still exists in Asia; their poets and 
philosophers have known no other style.” 


“Such is my sentiment,” replied I, “ but 
which part of Asia do you deem the nursery of 
fable?” ** I tao” said he ‘* have my hypothesis, 
which may be as fantastic as any; but it is not 
important enough to be concealed. I impart it 
but to friends, by whom we are never punished 
for our mistakes.” 

‘* With none do animals excite so much in 
terest, as with those who credit the dogma of the 
metempsycosis. As soon as we are satisfied 
that after our death they are tenanted by out 
souls, we can do nothing more rational than. to 
contemplate their manners, habits, and economy 
of life ; for they are our past and future ; we see 
in them our fathers, ourselves, and posterity, 
Under this impression, we are not tardy to as 
sign to them a language. Apart from analogy, 
we are justified in the attribution by the arrange 
ments of certain birds. Starlings, partridges, 
swallows, pigeons, crows, cranes, chickens, and 
a multitude beside, live only in flocks. “Whence 
could arise the demand for society, if they pos 
sessed not the faculties of communication? ‘This 
simple question dispenses with a quantity ol 
argument.” . 

“ Ttis then the dogma 


of the- metempsyco 
sis, which, naturally leading us to the comr 
templation of animals, as naturally persuades 
us of their power of utterance... From this I se¢ 
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ndg Mit one step to the invention of fable, that is to BIOGRAPHY. _ fsigned; and with it his flattering prospects va- 
ere Milby, t the plan of making them ialk for the in-| [The ardent genius, the wholesome satire, and the moral ai m nished . and his connections with the worid dis- 
bal “ction of man. Montaigne says that our in- of the poet, CowPeEr, have been universally extolled. No solved. 

Ss Etre : : modern bard has more fairly earned, or more fully deserv- 
Ore Bel cence collects from beasts the best direction for ed, the high and illustrious title of an origina! writer. But,| At this awful crisis, appears to have com- 
the. pnduct 27 the most momentous transactions of life. although the works of this amiable author are in the} menced Mr. Cowper’s serious attention to the 
cts yen passing over dogs and horses, and many} hands . ren popraittts us ie a few. tpn ways of God. Having been educated in the 
. . _| particulars are known of his life From many personal) "“* . . : 

ang MB thers, whose fidelity, goodness, and sqsigne allusions, with which his writings are sprinkled; from knowledge of the holy scriptures, and estranged 
vho Hon, should make men blush. I need take the} that tone of tender melancholy, audible in many a line;|/from the fool-hardy arrogance, which urges un- 
Tie ample but of the-Roe-buck; that animal so} and from the known gaities, not to say excesses, of his ha ouths to imfidelity. he had constantly re- 

ids, Mitentle and lovely, who lives not in society, but early youth, great curiosity has been kindled, sespecting , AR ‘ Savi “#4 ‘etait bil tod y Hi 
d : . ) his private history. This curiosity, hitherto, has been but} *@!Nea a reverence . 13 
Dof Bim his family, who weds the sister with whom partially gratified. Ina volume of “ Public Characters,”| manners were, in general, decent and atniable ; 

; ) . , ’ ’ , 
e was born and reared ; who cherishes her un- some accouut of Cowper is to be found; but, while the} 4nd the course of slenetare, in which he indulged 
e shelter of his parents, until in his own| i4visitive reader is anxious for a minute detai! of the}, ; . , rT ee 
the er th P , . . poel’s studies and habits, curiosity is mocked, by a partial himself, being customary with persons 1n similar 
Lae, » he becomes the devoted guardian of his and penurious narrative, and gratified only bya ver gene- circumstances, he remained insensible.of his 
mil, Moung, instilling the lessons of love, of iNNO-| ral criticism. The Editor is happy to atone, in some mea-| state as a sinner in the sight of God, till he was 
ave Mence, and of pleasure, which he has received and abe v9 this omg, biography by athjoming the fol- brought to refleée upon the guilt of that action by 
, : -. s owing sketch of the waaderings of a poetical imagination, . > ° 

Bet piney grace ar eset ys rs “Ai alas! too fervid, and Of thé writging siveulth/of @ heart ite he had J tre Apes ie himself fog: endiess 

ue i sricnG ’ 9 atl. too exquisitely organized. The following particulars,| perditi 1 ind then, for the first time 

‘ : quisitely orga zp ,| perdition. is mind was then, for the first time 
and sappy ignorance, that improvidence of evil, that} equally curious and novel, are derived from au English convinced of the. evil of sin, ai a transgression 

: sence Of curiosity,.so conducive to repose.| sermon, published in October, 1800, by the Rev. Samuel ae oY pie esis 
abic i k vous that th Yo at stlash her “i mi Greatheed, of Newport, Pagnell, enritled ‘* A Practical of the law of God ; and he was terrified by the 
ight Mhink you, € «st philosopher, WhO COn-| tT yprovement of the Divine Counsel; and occasioned by | apprehension, that his late offence was unpardon- 
ang Migrasted these manners so pure and amiable, with} the decease of William Cowper, Esq of the Inner Temple,/able in its nature. Instead of finding relief from 
. of Mpur intrigues, our hatreds, and our crimes; who,} &c.” This clergyman’s narrative is frequently broken by reading, every book he opened, of whatever 
this JMonpared with my Roe-buck, walking peaceably) {Tops secrary. We have endeavoured to select and|kind, seemed to him adapted to increase his dis- 
Om; po his pasture, the ambushed assasin, artfully compress the most striking circumstances in the historyjtress; which became so pungent as to deprive 
the ounterfeiting the cry of the mother, that the yf ae — pienso EN cae, fig ite rghaae ata him of his usual rest, and to render his broken 
° ? rel n 0 rs ous ‘ I Vp . - . : 
ypt. eluded se Dae flying to the woot g receivel «a Shes be adie. “eiaas pr a We tether’ enerzy, or|s/umbers equally miserable with his waking 
y he ertain death from his wide-leve Ing bow ;— madness, which could alternately sadden an author to de- hours. While in this state, he was visited by 
1 to Mghink you, I say, that this philosopher has failed} spair, and then inspire him to compose a poem like * The 


9 present these roe-bucks in colloquy, reproach- 


the lare Rev. Martin Madan, who was related to 


Raip . Task,” wise, cortest, poured} and plous. | him. By explaining from the scriptures the 
for. og man with his cruelty, and enforcing truths} The entrance of our late friend upon the tran-}doctrine of original sin, Mr. Madan convinced 

tur¢ Mphich he himself could not have hazarded, with-|sient scenes of this life, apparently led to a kind him, that all mankind were on the same level 
the Mput adventuring against all the vengeance of ir-lof eminence very different from that to which he|with himself before God; the atonement and 
tera Mitated self-love ? attained. Born of amiable and respectable pa-|righteousness of Christ were set forth to him ag 
e off™ “ Thus, in my opinion, has fable arisen; and,|rents, of noble affinity, and connected with per-|the remedy which his case required; and the 
Ba. fm! you have been able to follow me through my|sons of great worldly influence, his advancement|necessity of faith in Christ, in order to experi- 

liffuse verbosity, you must conclude with mejin temporal affluence and honour seemed to de-Jence the blessings of this salvation, excited his 

is of Mmhat its nursery was India, and the first fabulist| mand no extraordinary mental endowments. His|earnest desire for the attainment. His mind des 
rely Mi Bramin. The little we know of this delight-|opening genius discovered, however, a capacity |rived present ease from these important truths, 
|the Mul country is confirmatory of the persuasion.|for elegant literature ; and he enjoyed the best} but still inclined to the supposition, that this faith 
hing fhe most antient monument of this species of|advantages for improvement im so pleasing a pur-| was in his own power. ‘The following day, he 
ove Mriting is from Bidpai, who was.a Bramin; but}suit. With uncommon abilities, he possessed alagain sunk under the horrors of perdition; and 
igin. es he was prime minister of a very powerful| most amiable temper; and he became, not only|that distraction which he had sought, as a refuge 
ferse ming, an office, which implies considerable civi-|the darling of his relations, but beloved and ad-| from the fear of man, now seized him amidst his 
sets MMization, it is probable that his fables were not} mired by his associates in education; some of|terrors of eternal judgment. A vein of self- 
and @#he earliest. | He may have collected from the|whom, with inferior prospects, have since risen|loathing ran through the whole of his itisanity ; 
thool of the Gymnosophists, whose antiquity|to distinguished reputation, and even to theland his faculties were so completely deranged, 

‘but (Ep ost in the obscurity of distant time. It is/highest professional rank. But the towering|that the attempt, which he had lately deplored as 
-y of Mecrtain however, that these Indian fables, among} hopes, that were naturally built on so flattering ajan unpardonable transgression, now appeared to 
esis, nich we recognize Les deux Pegions, have been) ground, were undermined at an early period.}him an indispensable work of piety. He, there- 
notMenslated into every language of the East;| From childhood, during which our late friend]fore, repeated his assault upon his own life, un- 

rt it@pomctumes under the name of Bidpai or Pilpai,}lost a much-loved parent, his spirits were always|der the dreadful delusion, that it was right to rid 
shed ed at others under that of Lochman. ‘They|very tender, and often greatly dejected. His}the earth of such a sinner; and that the sooner 
ave travelled thence to Greece as the produc-/natural diffidence, and depression of mind, were]it was accomplished, his future misery. would be 

rine On Of Esop. Pheedrus introduced them to the]increased to a most distressinjy degree, by the|the more tolerable. His purpose being again 
f the ™eomans, which tempted to similar composition] turbulence of his elder comrades at the most ce-| mercifully frustrated, he became, at length, fa- 
sfed@eptnonius, Avienus, and Gabrias. Fabulists|lebrated public school in the kingdom. And|}miliar with despair, and suffered it to be allevi- 
our Meere modern, Faérne, Abstemius, and Came-| when, at mature age, he was appointed to a lu-|ated by conversation with a pious and humane 
n tofius, have presented collections up to the close|crative and iwacvrable station in the law, he|physician at St. Albans, under whose care he had 
omy Mf the sixteenth century; when Hegemon of|shrunk, with the greatest icrror,.from the ap-|happily Leen placed. He began to take some 


, see Mreuslons-sur-Saone fabled the first in French] pearance which it required him to make before 


pleasure in sharing daily the domestic worship 








rity, MeSe A hundred years after him came Fon-|the upper house of parliament. Several affect-| which was laudably practised-by Dr. Cotton; and 
, ass Meese, obscuring the splendor of all prior fabu-|ing circumstances concurred to increase the}he found relief from his despair, by reading in 
ogy ists, and I tremble to tell it you, clouding the agony of his mind, while revolving the conse-|the scriptures, that. “‘ God hath set forth Christ 
nge- rospect of every successor. La Motte how-| quences of relinquishing the post to which he hadj Jesus to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
ges; ver, and some others even after him. have|been nominated; and he wished for madness, as| blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
and @™ucyed their merited success. In your pre-|the only apparent means by which his perplexity] sion of sins that are past, through the forbear+ 
encefme nce L judge them not; they are your rivals ;|and distress could be terminated. A despera-|.ance of God.” Romans iii. 25. While medi- 
os [mit myself to the wish that you may equal|tion, of which few among mankind can form a|tating upon this passage, he obtained a clear 
This hem. os ; ; _|suitable conception, but which it may be hoped] view of the gospel, which was attended with un- 
y of. ; With my present information I have thus|many will regard with tender pity, drove him to] speakable joy. His subsequent days were chiefly 
ven you the history of fable. My own taste, attempt self-murder ; and the manner of his pre-| occupied with praise and prayer; and his heart 
C0" erhaps, more than your’s has been consulted in} servation in life, or rather of his restoration to it,| overflowed with love to his crucified Redeemer. 
conf Darrative ; and you must. pardon my years|indicated an unusual interposition of the provi-| A hymn, which he wrote under these delightfad 
adesfe't My attachment, the error of the digres-}dence of God. His friends no longer persisted|impressions, will best describe the comfort thas 
IsceMee’:” in urging him to retain his office. It was re-|he enjoyed. 



















































“ How blest thy creature is, O God, 
When with a single eye, 
He views the lustre of thy word, 
The day-spring from on high! 
Through all the storms that veil the skies, 
And frown on earthly things, 
The Sun of Righteousness he eyes, 
With healing in his wings. 


Struck by that light, the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurk’d before. 


The soul, a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 

Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heav’nly reign. 


The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful ygar controul, 

Since first, obedient to thy word, 
He started from the goal; 


Has cheer’d the nations with the joys 
His orient beams impart; 
But, Jesus, ’tis thy light alone 
Can shine upon the 4eart.” 
The first transports of his,joy, which almost 
\ prevented his necessary sleep, having subsided, 
were followed by a sweet serenity of spirit, which 
he was enabled to retain, notwithstanding reviv- 
ing struggles of the corruptions with which sin 
has universally infected our nature. The com- 
fort he enjoyed in the profitable conversation of 
his beloved physician, induced him to prolong 
his stay at St. Albans for twelve months after his 
recovery. Having determined upon renouncing 
his profession of the law, he retired, first to 
Huntingdon, and two or three years afterward, 
to this place, in order to indulge, amidst rural 
scenes, those religious pleasures and occupations 
which experience had taught him to value far 
above all that the polite, or the busy world, could 
afford. Another of his hymns expresses what 
he felt when entering on his retirement. 
«“ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 
The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem, by thy sweet bounty, made 
For those who follow thee. 
There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God! 
There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 
Author and guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 
And (aH harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour, thou art mine! 
What thanks I owe thee, and what love! 
A boundless, endless store! 
Shal! echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 

His walk with God, in private, was consistent 
with the solemnity and fervour of his social en- 
gagements. Like the prophet Daniel, and the 
royal psalmist, he ‘ kneeled three times a day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God,” in 
retirement, beside the regular practice of domes- 
tic worship. His mind was stayed upon God ; 
and, for an unusual course of years, it was kept 
in perfect peace. ‘The corrupt dispositions which 
have so strong a hold upon the human heart, ap- 
peared to be peculiarly suppressed in him; and 
when in any degree felt, they were lamented and 
resisted by him. His hymns, mostly written 
during this part of his life, describe both the ge- 


neral tenor of his thoughts, and their occasional 
wanderings, with a force of expression dictated 
by the liveliness of his feelings. 

Habituated to the fearful expectation of judg- 
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ment, it became, as at the period formerly de- 
scribed, by degrees, less insupportable. He 
became accessible to a few intimate friends 
in succession, who laboured to divert his thoughts 
from the dreadful object that engrossed them, 
and to excite them to activity on different sub- 
jects. Thus originated most of those poems 
which, when published, charmed and surprised 
both the literary, and the religious world. The 
attempt was successful in that which interested 
him much more than poetical fame, his partial 
relief from self-torment. Sometimes his mind 
was led so far from the vortex of distress, as to 
indulge in playful essays; but these intervals 
were extremely transient. In general, his poems 
are the evident dictates of that reverence for God, 
that esteem for the gospel, and that benevolence 
toward fellow-creatures, which characterised his 
familiar conversation. Sometimes his thoughts, 
in composition, glanced upon the subject he de- 
signed to avoid; and nothing can afford a more 
striking picture of himself, than the following 
lines in his poem on retirement: 

*¢ Look where he comes—in this embower’d alcove; 

Stand close conceal’d, and see a statue move: 

Lips busy, and eyes fix’d, foot falling slow, 

Arms hanging idly dewn, hands clasp’d below, 

Interpret, to the marking eye, distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 

That tongue is silent now; that silent tongue 

- Could argue onee, could jest, or join the song; 

Could give advice, could censure or commend, 

Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend ; 

Renounc’d alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker, and its graver strains fall short; 

Both fail beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And, like a summer brook, are past away. 

This is asight for pity to peruse, 

Till she resemble, faintly, what she views ; 

Till sympathy contract a kindred pain, 

Pierc’d with the woes that she laments in vain.” 

The connection of this passage is highly beau- 
tiful, but it is too large for quotation. It closes 
with advice to the pitiable sufferer, (which, alas! 
our deceased friend could not himself exemplify) 
to seek the favour of God, as the only balm fora 
wounded spirit. At times, indeed, after more 
than twelve years of uninterrupted despair, some 
transient changes of his mental sensations admit- 
ted a gleam of hope, of which he immediately 
availed himself for a renewal of intercourse with 
God. He prayed in private as before his afflic- 
tion; and even his slumbers were thus deligh:- 
fully occupied. He has spoken of such nights 
compared with those he usually endured, as 
passed on a bed of rose-leaves instead of fiery 
tortures, and as a transition from hell to heaven. 
These lucid intervals were unhappily so short, 
that he never resumed his attendance on public 
worship. ‘The most tolerable days that he spent 
in the customary state of his mind, he has de- 
scribed to me, as begun with traces of horror, 
left by the most frightful dreams. The forenoon, 
being employed. in composition, became gra- 
dually less distressing. Before dinner, he usual- 
ly walked two hours ; and the air, the rural pros- 
pects, and muscular exercise, contributed to his 
turther relief. If at dinner, and during the af- 
ternoon, he had the company of an intimate friend 
or two, which was frequently the case during the 
last ten years that he lived in this neighbourhood, 
their conversation seemed to afford the principal 
alleviation to his habitualburden. The evening 
was commonly employed in reading aloud to 
some friend who resided with him; for such was 
the care of God over this amiable sufferer, that 
he never was left without some companion, whose 
heart the Lord disposed to sacrifice every com- 
fort for his preservation and relief. But, as night 





approached, his gloom of mind regularly in- 


creased; and, when he went to bis bed, it , 
‘vot to rest, but to be again harrassed in slumb. 
with the terrifying images of a bewildered fang, 
neither restrained by the controul of reason, ny 
diverted by external objects. 

Of the general condition of his mind, durin 
the last seven years of his abode in this vicinity 
which certainly were the most tranquil that | 
passed in the latter part of his life, the best judg 
ment may be formed from his own expression, 
in a poem written toward the close of that inte, 
val. It was occasioned by the unexpected a% 
quisition of a small portrait of his mother, who 
he had lost more than half a century before, } 
had never ceased to remember with the warme 
gratitude, and the fondest affection. Hayj 
described hers and his passage through this life 
to a heavenly world, under the figure of a voyag 
speedily and prosperously terminated, he natu 
ly reverts, in the same metaphorical language, 4 
the distressing contrast which his own situatig 


and prospects presented. 
‘¢ But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress’d ; 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ript, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day, some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 
But oh! the thought, that thou art safe, and he 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me.” 


During the last year, or two, of Mr. Cowp 
life, his health, and his state of mind. appeare 
to be as much restored, as for an equal time: 
any period during his long afflictions. Towar 
the close of the past winter, he was, however, at 
tacked by a bodily disorder, which brought o 
a rapid decay. His young friend and relativ 
convinced that he would shortly exchange a world 
of infirmity and sorrow for a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, repeatedly ende 
voured to cheer him with the prospect, and t 
assure him of the happiness that awaited him 
Still he refused to be comforted. ‘¢ Oh spare 
me! spare me! You know, you &now it tobe 
false,” was his only reply; with the same in 
vincible despair, to which he had so long been 
prey. Early on the twenty-fifth of April, he 
sunk into a state of apparent insensibility, whic 
might have been mistaken for a tranquil slumber. 
but that his eyes remained half open. His breath 
was regular, tho gh feeble ; and his countenance, 
and animal frame were perfectly serene. In this 
state he continued for twelve hours, and thene 
pired, without heaving his breath. 

( ames 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


No. XIV. 


“* When reason yields to passion’s wild alarms, | 

And the whole state of man is up in arms; 

What, but a critic, could condemn the player, 

For pausing here. when cool sense pauses there? 

Whilst, working from the heart, the fire I trace, 

And mark it strongly flaming to the face ; 

Whilst in each sound I hear the very man— 

I can’t catch words, and pity those that can. 
CHURCHILL, 

After a short suspension of theatrical labours, 

the company rose, with renovated vigour, to the 

performance of Edwy and Elgiva. This trage 

dy, new, American, and the first-born of a must 

in her teens, excited great expectation, invited 4 

numerous and fashionable band, and was rece!” 

ed in a most urban and candid manner. From 

formidable rows of critics, the youthful autho 

listened to no bitter or malign remarks, and 


“« "Fhe bursting plaudit, and the lifted hand,” 





smour and approbation of the house. 


frequently and loudly expressed the good hv 
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of the stile of acting, which prevailed through- 
tthis play, it is our “* enforced duty,” to speak 
,g tone Of applause. M. Cooper, as the hap- 
«s EdWy, @ spirited prince,curbed in his power, 
,qan ardent lover, despoiled of his bride, was 
i (hat an anxious author could wish. Memory 
5, on this night, faithful to Mr. Cooper, and 
gave many a proof of his application, as well 
of his genius. Mrs. Merry personated the 
ecuted queen with wonted excellence, and 
ng with such ‘¢ pleasing sorcery,” that many a 
right eye, im the boxes, glistened with sensibi- 
y, Lhe character of a sour and unrelenting 
ot, was ably supported, by the robust powers 
Mr. Warren; and, Mr. Wood was prompt, 
mated, and correct. 
The theatrical campaign, for this season, was 
ysed with the Virgin of the Sun—which was 
ice performed. This is one of the numerous 
forts of the fertile imagination of Kotzebue, 
jis admirably translated by Miss Plumptre. 
ne class Of readers will discover in it, ali the 
~auties, and the other, all the defects of this au- 
or. It has been adapted for theatrical repre- 
ntation, by the manager of the New-York 
heatre ; but we think, that the alterations and 
missions are seldom judicious. We presume 
ot to decide, how far the stage-effect of the 
ece is improved, by these corrections ; but we 
tand regretted the omission of many of those 
squisite touches of nature and genius, which 
yldeeply imprest us, in perusing it, and which, 
hour apprehension, would have added much to 
interest. Still, however, it awakens the feel- 
is of the spectator, in nosmall degree. The per- 
ymers acquitted themselves with much ability. 
With the exception of Alexander theGreat, oi 
hich the pageantry constituted the most striking 
ature, we have not hitherto spoken of the 
ecorations, bestowed upon the new plays which 
we been brought ierward, by the taste and li-’ 
tality of the managers. But we cannot pass 
yer, Without remark, the uncommon beauty of 
escenery, executed for this play. The se- 
uesteréd residence of Kolla, is strikingly pic- 
esque. The decorations of the house of the 
are fanciful and appropriate ; but the temple 
[the sun is so uncommoily magnificent, that 
éventure to pronounce(and we speak not with- 
utauthority) that, except in magnitude, its ef- 
cthas scarcely been exceeded by any scenic 
presetation, either in the old, or the new world. 
With this number, we close the Theatrical 
keview, for the present season. In the course of 
urlabours,we have found somewhat to censure ; 
¢have found much more to applaud. Assist- 
iby a company, highly respectable for num- 
tts and for talents, by a numerous, and scien- 


lic orchestra, and by scenic decoration, at once 


egant and appropriate, the managers have pre- 

‘ated the public, during the season, with a rich 

arlety of entertainment. We hope, that their 

Xertions have not been unrequited ; and we take 

ave of them, with cordial wishes for their pros- 

tity and success,during their summer campaign. 
== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_psc0oL, 

A few evenings ago, I amused myself, in 
coking over your lasi week’s Port Folio; when 
had finished,and laid. it upon my table; I lighted 
Ny cigar, and, as is my custom, began to muse 
“what I had just read. My mind was just 


Fttled, on the epilogue to the new play of Edwy 


lgiva, when, a venerable looking old gentle- 
‘i seemed to stand at my elbow. “I am,” 
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says he, “¢ the ghost of Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibrass.—I have long been troubled, by hear- 
ing the frequent misquotation of parts of my 
poem ; and of no part, more than that, which is 
just con- 


introduced into the epilogue you were 
sidering. I mean these lines, 


“ Old Hudibrass was sagely wont to say, 
“* Wise is the man, who fights and runs away, 
** For he may live to fight another day.” 


Now, sir, I wish you to inform Mr. Old- 
school (who, I am sure, as a fellow author, will 
do me justice) that I am not the parent of the 
lines, as they stand above, nor of those which 
are generally united with them, Viz. 

‘* But he that isin battle slain, 

“« Will never live to fight again.” 
It is very true, I have expressed the same 
idea, in the following more poetic lines : 


‘* For those that fly, may fight again; 
“ Which he can never do that’s slain.” 
Part 3. chap. 3. line 243. 
Though I have many references to flight from 
anenemy, in my poem, I have ne ver clothed 
the above idea in any other shape, and I cannot 
but think it hard, that I should, for so long a 
time, ‘have been subject to such misquotations, 
without any of my numerous admirers detecting 
the error. Had this error not been perpetuated 
in print, I should not have disturbed my ashes ; 
nor frightened you. Through vou, then, I fore- 
warn all persons, from persevering in such ini- 
quitous proceedings.”——Saying these words; he 
vanished from my sight; or rather, my reverie 
was disturbed, by suddenly burning the tip of 
my nose, with my just expiring cigar. 
I am, sir, your friend, &c. 
DETECTOR. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


** The Rural Wanderer,” makes his visit, in 
season. He is well qualified to describe, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields.” 
We know he loves to court, 

‘* By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deck’d with daisies trim.” 
His arbour is visited by many of the genii of 
description and sentiment, 


‘s Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade ; 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade. 
Beside some water’s rusby brink 

With him the Muse shall sit, and think 

At ease reclin’d in rustic state.” 


Epmunp Burke,” has not been wantonly ne- 
glected. His literary stock was only deferred. 
We applaud his zeal, venerate his principles, and 
worship his model. The 8tyle, however, which 
our correspondent has chosen to employ, is ra- 
ther too luxuriant and Asiatic ;,and he will learn, 
by future experiments, that even a splendid ob- 
ject is sometimes dimly seen through the haze 
of panegyric. 

The lady, who has exhorted the Editor to 
“ loving kindness” in criticism, and to gentleness 
and mercy to the fair, is sincerely thanked for 
her liberal epistle, signed by the high and en- 
dearing title of ‘* A Real Friend.” 

“ I? Amoroso” will attract the reader of youth 
and sensibility. The hopes and wishes of a ge- 
nuine lover are described with great exactness, 
in verse, as fluent as the “ Amoret and Saccha- 
rissa,” of Waller. 

The “* Paraphrase of an Ode of Horace,” in- 
serted in our last, is in a very jovial tone. The 





The author of a sketch of the “ Character of 


merits and claims of various species of “ vinous; 
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or Spiritous potation,” are very pleasantly detail. 
ed; and the preference given to the Spirit of 
Honey, will be applauded by many a Connecticut 
Anacreon, 

The translation from the pen of Mr. Davis, of 
the Swiss air, lately inserted in this paper, is 
easy and unaffected. Of his minor poems, w 
shall soon give a specimen. 
}—————__] 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Mr. OupscHooL, 

[The translations of the ninth ode of Horace’s third book, 
are numerous. The one,published in a late number of the 
Port Folio, possesses considerable merit. Whether or not 
the same can be said of the following, which has been 
printed, but not published, you may be assured, that it is 
‘‘ familiar only to a remote few, and novel to a great 
majority of your readers.’’} 


HORACE, Ode 9. Lib. 3. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN HORACE AND LYDIA. 


Horace. 
While Lypra listen’d to my lays, 
Alone I clasp’d that snowy breast ; 
Joyous and swift revolv’d my days, 
More than the Persian monarch blest. 
Lydia. 
While Horace felt a constant flame, 
Nor CuLoe’s charms my splendour gloom’d, 
I, Lyp14, of resplendent fame, 
Much fairer than fair IL1a bloom’d. 


Horace. 
The Cretan CaLoe now is mine, 
For her the fire of love I feel; 
The muses grace her voice divine, 
Her lyre dissolves the heart of steel, 
The maid is destin’d for my wife ; 
Her charms are bliss without alloy ; 
And to preserve her valued life, 
I’d meet the pangs of death with joy. 
Lydia. 
CaLats, who roams,the Thurian heath, . 
Inflames me with an equal fire ; 
Could the dear youth survive my death, 
For Carats I would twice expire. 


Horace. 
But should my former flame return, 
Would Lypra hear my song again? 
Or would she my repentance spurn, 
And bid me sigh and grieve in vain? 
Should my ungen’rous ‘rage be spent, 
And from my mind should Cu oz flee, 
Say, will thy stony heart relent? 
Again will Lyp14 smile on me? 
Lydia. 
Though brighter he than yonder star, 
And thou more fickle than the wind, 
Fierce as the waves that roll afar, 
Inconstant, cruel, and unkind. 
Yet with thee would I wish to live, 
Nor from thy warm embraces fly ; 
With thee each boon of life receive, 
And in thy arms with pleasure die, 
' === 


FROM THE SAME WORK. 


ODE 32. B. 1. 


Horace to his lyre. 


If, in the silent Sabine shade, 
In idle hour, my dearest lyre, 
A single note we e’er have play’d 
That future ages will admire— 


Now raise your most exalted strains, 
‘To lead the Latin lyric throng; 
For, first in Greece, on martial plains, 


The Lesbian bard began the song. 











= 
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He sang the praises of the Ning, 
Of Venus, and her lovely sor, 

And blooming Lycus, youth divine, 
And Baccuus, god of wine and joy. 


Sweet shell, whose animating strains 
Delight e’en Jove himself, whene’er 
Sweet soother of my toils and pains, 
I thee invoke, propitious hear. 
=== 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 


AN EPISTLE FROM WALES. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR'S BROTHER.» 
From Cambrian vales, where, wand’ring, sole, 
I roam, 

Far from my native land, and much lov’d home, 
Accept this tribute, froin a brother’s muse, 
Nor scorn the off’ring, nor his gift refuse ; 
His longing eyes the western waters rove, 
And his heart glows, with all a brother’s love ; 
Still in his bosom mem’ry holds her place, 
And brings thy image to his fond embrace. 

If thy warm fancy can my tale pursue, 


And picture all that rises to my view, 
While vainly daring, I attempt the part, 


- To tell the charms of nature and of art: 


Of nature, rudely great, abrupt, and vast, 

Of art, the mould’ring work of ages past : 
Then kindly listen, with attentive ear, 

And be in thought, my lov’d companion here. 


See yon tall hill in form majestic rise, 

‘* Swell from the vale,” and, tow’ring threat the 
skies ; 

Sublime his awful side, and summit proud, 
Courting th’ embraces of the passing cloud! 
The clouds obeying, rush, encircling, round 
The lofty stranger, in a veil profound. 
In vain the anxious trav’ler then delays 
His toilsome journey, for a transient gaze ; 
In vain whole hours, whole days he wastes away, 
‘The clouds refuse to recompense his stay; 
Till, tir’d at last, he onward moves again, 
Ana often turns his head, but turns it oft in vain. 


But, when the winds, unloos’d, resistless fly, 
And chase the rapid clouds along the sky, 
The mists, reluctant, quit old Snowdon’s brow, 
But ling’ring leave it, and with motion slow ; 
The rapt spectator, then, with joy, descries 
The awful summit, reaching to the skies ; 
Amaz’d, transported, with the sight sublime, 
He stands astonish’d, and forgets to climb. 


And often, ere the sun has quit his deep, 
To rouse the misty vapours from their sleep, 
When not a breath of wind is heard to move 
The quiet foliage of the mountain grove, 
Then is the time to mount aloft in air, 
And wind the steep ; but, with attentive care, 
Lest precipices deep, or treach’rous bogs ensnare. 


The summit gain’d, what transports fill the 
breast! 
Where shall the wearied eye resolve to rest? 
Hills, mountains, vallies, cities, towns,and woods, 
Seas, islands, rivers, lakes, and thund’ring floods, 
In grand confusion court the eager glance, 
Far as th’ horizon bounds the wide expanse. 


But let us turn to milder scenes, and rove 
The calin, sequester’d windings of the grove ; 
Where lone retirement loves to live unseen, 
And meck devotion, with her sober mein. 
‘There, where the ivied ruin shuns the eye, 
Deep in the gloomy vale’s obscurity, 

Stern Superstition fetch’d his hollow groan, 
And lacerated Penitence her-moan ; 

But now, the broken arch alone, displays 
The rich maguificence of ancient days, 
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And owls, and bats, with all the nightly race, 
Scream, unmolested, through the hallow’d place. 


Now wand’ring thro’ Liangollen’s lovely vale, 
We breathe the perfume of the morning gale ; 
And stray along the banks of Deva’s stream, 
(Oft, by the Muse of Cambria made her theme) 
Traciug its wild meanders with delight, 

Now lost in woods, now bursting into sight, 

Now gliding smooth where verdant boughs o’er- 
spread, 

Now hoarse resounding o’er its rocky bed, 

Whilst circling hills, made vocal with the sound, 

With deaf’ning echoes fill the air around. 


O’er the broad waters of old Conway’s tide, 
The ruin’d castle frowns, in mould’ring pride, 
But frowns in vain—no longer now appears 
The dread array, which aw’d in former years: 
Th’ embattled turret now no longer shows 
The warlike host, that dar’d assailing foes ; 
But one sad desolation whelms the pile, 

The boast of Edward, and of Albion’s isle. 


In Cambria, once, fair freedom held a place, 
And fir’d the bosoms of a valiant race : 
Inur’d to toil, in mountain forests bred, 
No tyrant king, no warring chief their dread, 
The liv’d secure—till cruel Edward came, 
Subdued the land, and gain’d a victor’s name. 
No more their breasts with sacred ardour burn, 
No more their long-lost liberties they mourn ; 
No more their bosoms feel these noble fires, 
But sons, degenerate, shame their ancient sires : 
No Glendour rushes eager to the fight ; 
No brave Liewellen dares assert his right. 
In peaceful vales they shun the battle’s strife, 
And tread the quiet paths of eommon life. 


The skilful bards, whose martial harps inspir’d 
The list’ning chiefs, and all their bosoms fir’d, 
Sent by fierce Edward to the shades of death, 
Have yielded, ages since, their tuneful breath : 
Yet, oft the modern minstrel, by his strains, 
Kindles the latent spark in circling swains ; 
The coring cheek, the eye with fury wild, 
Declare the spirit which their fathers fill’d; 
But soon, alas! (th? enchantment o’er) they 

mourn 
Their fate, and to their life of peace return. 


Not so the spirit that pervades our land: 
There peace and erty go hand in hand. 
No tyrant lords it o’er a gen’rous race ; 
No hostile hands our blooming fields deface : 
In every bosom glows a nobler flame ; 
Prompts it to deeds of justice, and to fame: 
While equal laws, with guardian care, secure 
Our equal rights, and happiness ensure. 


Long may these blessings our Columbia crown ; 
These blessings, which we joy to call our own; 
In future ages be the sons approv’d, 

Boasting that freedom which their fathess lov’d. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoo.L, 
[I inclose you one, of several fugitive productions. from the 
poetical pen of a juvenile correspondent; should it merit 
a place in the Port Folio, I shall be induced, to put you 


in possession of others, in my opinion less exceptionable. } 
D, M. 


The east in vermillion was drest, 

The goldfinch sang sweet from the spray, 
May-morn call’d the village from rest, 

To join in the sports of the day. 
The mountains all glitter’d with gold, 

The dew-drops bespangled the thorn, 
The sheep had just quitted the fold, 

And the lark flew, to hail the new mern. 


Bright Phebus rose high in his sphere, 
Whilst Avon reflected each ray ; 
The loves and the graces were there: 

Myrtilla, alone, was away. 


Myrtilla, the pride of the green, 
Myrtilla, the theme of each song 

Last May, saw the fair one its queen, 
The fairest, amid the gay throng. 


A whisper, her absence makes known: 
Each bosom now heaves with a sigh: 

The loves and the graces seem’d flown ; 
Joy brighten’d no longer each eye. 


Their garlands all strew’d on the green, 
With willow and ivy inwove. 

They lament, that Myrtilla, their queen, 
Should fall a sad victim to love. 


But, while the soft sadness prevails, 
The knell of Myrtilla they hear: 

The sound that’s borne round on the gale, 
Calls forth from each eye the sad tear, 


As homeward they pensively stray, 
The tale of their queen is made known, | 
And grief seem’d to lengthen the way, 
That led o’er the lawns, to their home. 


T. & 
== 
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L’AMOROSO. 


From pleasure-walks, and market places, 
Stilly groves, and lonely hills: 

From gay carousals, thronging faces, 
Moonlight glades, and warbling rills, 


From fighting fields, and stormy seas ; 
From courtly pomp, and war’s array ; 

From state-turmoils, and letter’d ease, 
Come, my enamour’d soul, away. 


From haunts, that moonstruck fancy woos, 
Where nymphs resort, and muses ream; 
From all that vulgar dreams abuse, 
Comie home, extatic thought! come home! 


When prying eyes no longer wake, 

All ears are seal’d, all tongues are tied: 
Her nightly place let Clara take, 
The chamber’s glimmering hearth beside. 


There let my love, at ease recline, 
And I, her chosen youth, be nigh = 
There let her hand and cheek be mine; 
The fond regard, the tender sigh. 


Let all without be bland repose ; 
Let all within be mute as death : 
While Clara’s soul divinely flows, 
In warbling, whispering, murmuring breath 


And what the theme, by Clara sung, 
That prompts the whisper, smile, and sigh! 
No theme, but love, shall task her tongue. 
Throb in her heart, live in her eye. 


When thought’s sweet respite comes at last, 
Aud slumber o’er her eye-lid creeps ; 
Be mine, to muse on all the past, 
And watch, the while she sweetly sleeps. 
With neck-encircling arm, and hand, 
Still lock’d in hers, and leaning o’er! 
What richer boon.can I demand? 
This bliss be mine—I ask. no. more. 
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